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1 70 "Journal of American Folk- Lore. 

On inquiry of Prof. T. F. Crane, an authority on Italian folk-lore, I learn 
that he is not acquainted with this custom, and that it is not mentioned in 
Pitre's "GuiochiFanciulleschi" (Palermo, 1883), nor in "Spettacoli e Feste" 
(1881). 

The origin of All- Fools' Day has been much discussed. Some Oriental 
scholars derive it from the huli feast among the Hindoos, where a custom 
of sending people on empty errands prevails. Another writer thinks it dates 
back to the occasion when Christ was sent to and fro between Herod, Pilate, 
and Caiphas (Bellingen, 1656). Others have conjectured the custom re- 
fers to the rape of the Sabines. The day used to be kept in England on 
March 25th. John Brand, in his " Observations on the Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain," devotes a section in volume one to this custom, which 
seems to greatly puzzle antiquarians. 

H. Carrington Bolton. 

Possible Origin of a Nursery Rhyme. — It is probable that every- 
body who will read this paper knows the nursery formula of Peter Piper, 
which is in full as follows : — 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 

A peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ; 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 

Where is the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ? 

Well, there lived in Naples in the first half of the seventeenth century a 
learned protomedicus and priest named Peter Pipernus, of Benevento. 
Now Pipernus, reduced to its week-day clothes, is Piper, or the Latin for 
pepper. This Peter Pepper wrote a book, " De Effectibus Magicis, Libri 
Sex," now become very rare indeed, which was published by Colligni, at 
Naples, in 1647. I n it the author assumes that all diseases are of diabol- 
ical or magic origin, and are to be cured by religious or divine magic, — 
that is, by means of medicines which have been mixed while pronouncing 
pious incantations (he calls them such), and carrying sacred " amulets." 
Of these formulas to cure diseases there are many pages, such as : — 

" Hel -f- Helci + Adonai -f- Soter -f- Emanuel -f- Sabaoth -(- Agla + 
Agios -f- Otheos -f- Tetragrammatae -f- Imago -j- Sol -\- Flos -f- Vitis -j- 
Athanatos -|- Ischyros -f- Floy -(- Lapis -\- Angularis," etc., etc. 

The formula of Peter Pepper is given by Mrs. Valentine, if I mistake 
not, as a cure for the hiccough, and is included among the spells and 
charms of the nursery, with that of "Robert Rowley " and " Swim, Swam, 
Swim," etc. What I conclude is briefly that — 

If Peter Piper wrote a book of incantations, 
And Peter Piper is an incantation, 
Was n't Peter Piper number two 
Derived from Peter Piper number one ? 

And when we reflect that the incantations in both cases are for the cure 
of disorders, the similarity is still more apparent. I conjecture that the 
nursery rhyme was written by some jesting scholar, who, having read the 
work on religious magic, imitated its spells by spelling the master's name 
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in English fashion. In any case the coincidence, if it be no more, is very 
curious. 

It is worth noting in this connection that the original Peter Piper, 
though a true Catholic, is quite unconsciously heathen at times. Thus he 
gives us the old Roman Etruscan prescription included as a magical cure 
by Jacob Grimm (from Marcellus) of applying a live cat to the stomach to 
ease pain ; and declares that inter sacra atnuleta are to be included " gold, 
incense, myrrh, rue, hypericon, and blessed grains," all of which, like the 
cat, were pre-Christian, and with it are still known as excellent charms and 
sorceries in Tuscany. 

Charles G. Lela?id. 

Florence, October 24, 1890. 

"Anglo-Cymric Score" (vol. iii. p. 71). — A correspondent furnishes 
an example of this score as used in Rhode Island : — 

Having accidentally come across the number of the Journal for January- 
March, 1890, I noticed a "counting-out rhyme," which possesses a special 
interest for me, as being one of my earliest recollections. 

This score or enumeration, as used in the Rhode Island village where 
I first heard it, differs slightly from that given in the Journal, being as 
follows : — 

" Een, teen, teddery, peddery, satter, latter, doe, dommy, an, dick ; een- 
dick, teen-dick, teddery-dick, peddery-dick, bimpin ; een-bimpin, teen-bim- 
pin, teddery-bimpin, peddery-bimpin, jiggetts." 

The above rhyme or jargon was introduced into the school by an English 
boy, who said that at that time (about 1870) it was the one commonly used 
in " counting-out " games in Sheffield. 

Frank P. Stockbridge. 

Washington, D. C. 

Folk-Lore Jottings from Rockhaven, D. C — An Owl Dialogue, as 
overheard by a belated colored girl of Fairfax County, Va. : — • 

He Owl. Who, who, who are you ? 
She Owl. Who, who, who are you ? 
He Owl. Who, who, who are you ? 

Rough-shod, shoe-boot, 

Chicken soup so good, 

Who cooks for we-all ? 

She Owl. Who, who, who are you ? 

I cooks for myself ; 

You cooks for yourself ; 

Who cooks for we-all ? 
He Owl. Who, who, who are you ? 
She Owl. Who, who, who are you ? 
Chorus of Little Owls. Who, who, who are you ? 

Down near the Maryland seacoast this summer I learned that the kil- 
deer plover is, or has been, regarded as having some occult relation with 
the weather. His cry of " Kildee, kildee ! " is said to call up the wind ; 
while to kill him — it was held aforetime — would awaken a violent storm. 



